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FABIAN RESEARCH 


QUARTERLY REPORT 


THE ‘FABIAN’ QUARTERLY 


The NV F R B Quarterly is dead—tiong live the Fabian Quarterly. 
It is said that a rose by any other name would smell as sweet, 
and that a new phoenix of equal strength and vigour springs from 
the ashes of the old. This journal, though changing its title on 
reaching its majority, and thereby adding over a 1,000 to its 
circulation, will we hope be no exception to the rule. Now the 
ripe age of 21, it has found for itself a mate, the Fabian News, 
of years of discretion far greater than its own. The latter will 
henceforth concern itself with the people and activities of the 
Fabian world, while the Quarterly reports will deal mainly with 
the progress of research. Lest it be thought that this sphere of 
activity is in any way confined, we are informed by a member 
who has recently returned from Trinidad that Port of Spain boasts 
a rum-shop carrying as its proud title, the New Fabian Research 


Bureau! 
INTERNATIONAL SECTION 


The series of reports on countries of S E Europe are now 
approaching completion, and will shortly be issued in book form. 
Arrangements are being made for a special edition to be supplied 
at a reduced price to members of the Society, and particulars will 
be issued in the near future. The series will have a preface by 
Leonard Woolf and will be illustrated with maps by J. F. 
Horrabin. 

A study of Labour in the West Indies has now been completed 
by W. Arthur Lewis, and will shortly be issued as a pamphlet. 

Work is proceeding on Colonial Facts and Figures, France, 
Totalitarian War, the Union of South Africa, and Poland. A 
report has been received on Brazilian Trade Relations. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SECTION 

The article on the London Public Library Service in this issue 
sums-up a controversy which has roused wide interest in library 
circles, and will we hope stimulate improvements in the service. 
A report on Direct Labour will be published in the next issue of 
the Quarterly. 

Reports are being prepared on the Central Purchase of Supplies 
by Local Authorities, Community Centres, London’s Open Spaces, 
Local Government Finance, Public Relations, and Land Values. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

A report on Population, by L. Ginsburg (author of Population 
Movements) is in the press and will shortly he published in 
pamphlet form. A revised and expanded edition of Rent Rebates, 
by Geoffrey Wilson, is also being issued. Revision of Police Reform 
is also nearing completion. A new. edition of Facts and Figures 
will be issued for the General Election campaign. 

The February issue of Fabian News contained a report on 
a proposed companion volume to Public Enterprise dealing with 
the Government Regulation of Business, and work on this is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. A further composite book on France Today, 
on the lines of Democratic Sweden, is also being planned. 


ACTIVITIES 

Notices of Conferences. Lectures, the Summer School, etc., 
are now printed monthly in the Fabian News, published from 
the office at 11, Dartmouth Street, SW1. The Joint General 
Secretaries will be glad to give further information on the work 
of the Fabian Society to anyone applying either to 37 Great 
James Street, WC1, or to 11 Dartmouth Street, SW1. The 
two offices will be amalgamated at the latter address as from 
July 1939. Correspondence concerning the Quarterly should be 
sent to the Editor, H. D. Hughes, at 37 Great James Street, WC 1. 
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DEFENCE LOANS AND 
INTEREST RATES 


Citizen 


In the Budget debates two years ago Mr Pethick Lawrence 
begged the Government not to pander to the investor by offering 
higher and higher rates for each new loan in the wartime fashion. 
The first {100,000,000 National Defence Loan was issued in April 
1937 at 24% and a price of 993. The second, of {80,000,000, was 
issued in June 1938 at 3% and the price was 98. This year the 
Government has announced its intention of borrowing {£350,000,000. 
It is also faced with the necessity of converting {360,000,000 44% 
Conversion Loan before 1 July 1940, unless by that date the rate 
of interest has risen to 44 and conversion has become impossible. 
Beyond that again must be found the ultimate balance of the 
Defence borrowing, some {£300,000,000. The figures are astro- 
nomical, and nothing is more extraordinary than the complacency 
with which they have been received. Every canon of financial 
orthodoxy has been cheerfully abandoned and the benefits of 
‘borrowing on the grand scale generally extolled. The City Editor 
of Ihe Times even assured his readers that loans for armaments 
were as productive as loans for building, for ‘while houses protect 
us from the elements, armaments protect us from the lower 
elements ”! 

Any serious prospect of balancing the Budget has disappeared 
for some years to come. If the danger of war recedes and arma- 
ment expenditure declines, unemployment will rise. Defence 
loans will give place to Public Works, for nothing is more certain 
than that the national conscience will not for ever tolerate even 
the present two million unemployed. There will inevitably arise 
a clamour for public works 4 la Roosevelt, and the old excuse 
that such works are wasteful and unproductive will obviously no 
longer serve. Therefore, war or no war, our public debts must 
accumulate. 

With such a prospect it would appear vitally important that 
interest rates should be kept low. From a mora: point of view 
it is wrong, and even from a political point of view unwise, that 
special inducements should be offered to the investor to subscribe 
to National Defence loans when the ordinary citizen is expected 
to volunteer for National Service. On the other hand, with such 
a prospect it appears certain that interest rates will rise. 
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THE CITY’S PRICE 


So many of our beliefs have been thrown overboard that we 
may now be told that low interest rates are of no importance. 
Most of us, however, still agree with Mr R. F. Harrod, who stated 
in a letter given great prominence in The Times of 22 February 1939 
that ‘for a variety of reasons it is undesirable that Government 
borrowing should be allowed to weaken the gilt edged market ’. 
Yes, but how is this to be prevented ? For the moment the problem 
does not appear acute because the floating debt is low and it is 
generally accepted in the City that the Government could easily 
issue {150,000,000 Treasury bills without more than a fractional 
rise in rates, but this is only a beginning. Who would subscribe 
to a long term issue ? What would be the terms of a third Defence 
Loan of {100,000,000 or {200,000,000 ? 34% at 97 or 96 or 95? 
What terms would attract the banks and the great investing 
institutions who dominate the market, who are and have been 
for some time reluctant to increase their investments and who 
see ahead an era of almost indefinite Government borrowing ? 
In other words, how far shall we have to pander to the investor, 
this year and next year and the year after? 

If war came the answer would be simple. There could be no 
pandering to the investor. Nobody in the City believes that we 
should again be asked politely if we will kindly subscribe to war 
loans at 5%. We should be told what was expected of us, banks, 
discount companies and insurance companies and the like, and 
how much we were expected to take and at what price. No other 
course is possible in a totalitarian war. It is the course adopted 
by the German Government now. 


COOPERATION ? 


What are the alternatives before the British Government ? 
These appear to be three. It must either submit to paying a higher 
rate of interest on each successive loan, or it must be in a position 
to manipulate the gilt edged market at its own sweet will, or it 
must be assured of the positive cooperation of the investing 
institutions. The first is undesirable, the second is a doubtful 
possibility. By the process known as ‘switching’ from one type 
of investment to another Government departments can temporarily 
put themselves in a position to take up the major portion of a new 
issue. The City has become accustomed to this technique. The 
first Defence Loan was entirely taken up by Government depart- 
ments, the banks did not subscribe a penny, although the general 
political and economic outlook was far more favourable then than 
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it is now. It is difficult to see how this Government underwriting 
of Government loans—for that is what it is in effect—can be 
successfully practised for long at the present rate of borrowing 
and in the present atmosphere of the market. The third alterna- 
tive, that of cooperation, has not yet been seriously envisaged. 
Mr Harrod, in the letter to The Times which we have already 
quoted, talked of the cooperation of the Treasury, the Bank of 
England and the great deposit banks. The general idea of Mr 
Harrod, and of many City commentators, is that by expanding 
the credit base (by the purchase of securities) the Bank of England 
can create the conditions in which the deposit banks can support 
the gilt edged market. It is assumed that because their invest- 
ments are {50 million lower than they were a year ago the banks 
will be quite ready to increase them by {50 million. But will 
they ? All the evidence is that the banks are taking every oppor- 
tunity of reducing their security holdings. They may prefer in 
these uncertain days to hold more cash. Cash ratios are. not 
legally fixed. Or, what is more likely, they may prefer to defer 
purchases in the expectation, which is widely held, of a decline 
in gilt edged. There has been as yet no evidence whatever that 
the banks consider it a duty on their part to support the zilt edged 
market. At a price, of course, they will buy, and if the rate of 
interest is immaterial the Government. will be assured of their 
support in its Defence Loans programme. Is this what is meant 
by cooperation ? Or is it possible that we shall see the evolution 
of some plan or arrangement whereby the great investing institu- 
tions show their readiness not only to buy but to abstain from 
asking a higher return? Such a development would be logical. 
The banks are tied to the mast of the Government by their huge 
holdings of gilt edged, and it is to their interest to do nothing 
to weaken the market. On the other hand, a Government which 
is continually borrowing must be in a position to control the 
market; either, like the United States Government, by the 
possession of sufficient resources of its own; or by power, as it 
does in Germany; or by securing the willing cooperation of the 
financial institutions. 


si 


HOUSING POLICY AND 
THE BUILDING 
SOCIETIES 


Ian Bowen 


1 THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The building industry holds a key-place in the economy of 
Great Britain. In 1930 the total value of building and contracting 
work done? was worth about {£340 millions out of a total capital 
output? of some {670 millions (about {603 millions excluding net 
exports); thus building and contracting accounted for more than 
half of the value of all capital goods produced. In 1935 a com- 
parable figure for building and contracting probably was about 
£350-360 millions out of a total capital output of {665 millions 
(or about {627 millions excluding net exports). 

The increase in the building of houses from 1933, whatcver 
its cause, was undoubtedly the mainspring of recovery ; and with 
its secondary effects the chief agent in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment. The total number of houses built per annum in England 
and Wales rose from 184,000 in 1930-31 to 324,000 in 1935-36 and 
338,000 in 1937-38. This increase far exceeded the numbers that 
had been forecast by the Registrar-General in estimating the need 
for houses of an expanding population for the decade 1931-1941. 

Miss Bowley,’ defining ‘ middle-class families’ as familics of 
£4 or more per week, calculated that population and marriage- 
rates would have led to a ‘ middle-class’ demand for houscs of 
450-540,000 for 1921-31 and of 285-340,000 for the next decade. 
By March 1932 (or by March 1933 on the higher estimates) all these 
needs had been satisfied. Yet in 1933 a new building boom was 
just about to develop. 

The development of transport had made possible the dormitory 
town. Not only the ‘middle-class’ but a large section of the 


1 Excluding railways and electrical contracting. 

2 Following Colin Clark’s method of estimating capital output from the value of gross 
output of the final capital goods trades, i.e., Engineering (including electrical), Railways, 
Shipbuilding and Commercial Vehicles as well as Building and Contracting. 

3, Ministry of Health figures. 

¥ Review of Economic Studies June 1937 
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working-class (if by these is meant earners of a weekly wage) formed 
part of the army of demanders for the new and attractive commodity, 
a modern home. 


2 BUILDING SOCIETIES AND 
BUILDING COSTS 


Advances on new mortgages by building societies rose from 
£89 millions in 1930 to {137 millions in 1937. 

The advances (on mortgage) for sums not exceeding {1,000 
formed about 79-80% of all new mortgages in each year from 
1930 to 1936. It is interesting to note that the average of these 
advances rose from {446 in 1934 to £458 in 1936.. This rise partly 
no doubt reflected the rise in building costs ; but also indicated that 
the building societies were not yet catering on a noticeably larger 
scale for a lower class of business. The total number of advances 
below {1,000 in 1936 exceeded the total number of new B and C? 
class houses built ; ‘ new mortgages ’ of course need not be advanced 
only on new houses, which partly accounts for the difference. But 
the expansion of house-building was intimately connected with the 
increased facility of borrowing from building societies and it may be 
safely guessed that the principal part of the new advances 
represented advances to the purchasers of new houses. 

A fall in the rate of interest, especially in the period during 
which general prices are still falling, tends to stimulate the pro- 
duction of durable goods ; houses are especially liable to be affected 
as being capital goods in a sense, yet purchasable by consumers. 
The decline in interest rates from 1932 assisted the general tendency 
for building costs to fall. Costs declined from 1929 to 1934, after 
which they rose sharply till the spring of 1937 ; since then they have 
eased off till the present time. Lower interest rates affected 
housing also through their effect on the mortgage rates of building 
societies. In so far as the more favourable terms were available 
in the first place for borrowers on new mortgages, this policy had 
an especially stimulating effect on new house purchase ; since an 


1 Some points in Miss Bowley’s article (e.g. the development of the building boom in 
Lancashire and Cheshire in 1931) suggest that caution is necessary in connecting the boom 
with a rise, or a prospective rise of incomes. No figures exist however that conclusively 
disprove such a connection for the country as a whole. A better correlation between 
building and incomes might have appeared if the areas distinguished could have been 
further broken down; but until the names of the Local Authorities making returns of 
‘ Building Plans Passed’ are published a further analysis on these lines is difficult or 
impossible. 

2 Class C houses up to {13 annual rateable value; class B above {13 and below [26. 
See Table C on page 13. 
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owner still paying on an older house built in (say) 1927 or 1928 would 
not be able to let his house without loss at a rent comparable with 
the monthly purchase rate of a new house. He would be handi- 
capped by having sunk a greater amount of money into his house 
(even supposing it was of precisely as high a quality as a new one) 
and also by having to continue paying a higher rate of interest 
on the advance from the building society. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES RATES 


The building societies reduced their rates with varying degrees 
of lag. Sir Harold Bellman! argues that a lag behind general 
interest rates is in the interest of the borrower who expects relative 
stability in mortgage rates rather than frequent fluctuations. In 
this way the ‘ peaks and valleys’ will be avoided by borrowers. 

But it is not very comfortable for a borrower at a ‘ peak’ 
rate to stay sitting permanently more or less on the top of the peak,? 
in a period when general interest rates have settled down to a long, 
long journey through the valley. Yet this is what seems to have 
happened to many borrowers. The average rate of interest charged 
to borrowers (on all mortgages) in 1936 was 4.97% compared with 
5.21% in 1935 and 5.44% in 1934. But the rate charged on new 
advances in 1935 was no more than 4.5%.° As the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies remarked, 

bearing in mind these reductions in the rates and the very large amount of new advances 


(1935 and 1936) it appears that many old borrowers must still have been paying interest 
at a rate higher than the average of approximately 5% .4 


On the other hand there is no doubt that new borrowers were 
stimulated and the effect of the concessions is well summarised by 
Sir Harold Bellman. The usual mortgage terms in 1930 (a loan at 
6% repayable over 16 years) cost the borrower 16/6 per month 
per {100 borrowed. At 44% repayable in 25 years, terms obtainable 
in 1935-6, the cost per {100 was only 11/3. Rates on mortgages 
had declined and dates of repayment been increased steadily since 
1932, and this was possible owing to the rush of resources into the 
comparative safety of building society investment. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES AND THE STATE 


The building society movement has thus shown since 1933 
as before that year ‘surprising powers of adaptability”; the 


2 Britain in Recovery, p. 420. 

2 Varying concessions have been made to old borrowers, and on the average they probably 
pay rather less than the rates at which their loans were first contracted. 

3 43% in some cases. ? me 

4 Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies : 1937, p. 19. 

8 Article: ‘The Building Industry’ in Britain in Recovery. 

® Sir Harold Bellman. Economic Journal 1933, pp. 38-39- 
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societies are in some measure capable of ‘ socialising themselves ’ as 
Sir Harold Kellman suggests. But the next stage of their develop- 
ment must be planned in conjunction with whatever housing policy 
is adopted by the State. Their success in the past has been due 
partly to the special privileges accorded to their finances under the 
Building Societies Acts; and to the deliberate encouragement of 
private enterprise by the Ministry of Health. In recent years the 
Ministry has carried out this policy in two ways, first by discouraging 
Local Authorities from making actual advances to would-be 
borrowers under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act,’ and secondly 
by withdrawing the subsidy system for housing, except in respect of 
overcrowding. 

Building societies are not, of course, the only source of finance 
for building loans, but they are by so much the most important 
source that it is well to discuss them as the principal framework 
round which any future housing policy is bound to be drawn up. 
The Building Societies Act of 1874 permitted societies to hold land 
as the result of foreclosure,” or for the purpose of actually carrying 
on their business, but for no other purpose.? Owing to the pro- 
hibition to hold property themselves (of course other investments 
are open to them under the .Acts) the Building Societies have 
necessarily had to build their policy on the slogan of ‘ own your own 
home’. Public Utility Societies which embrace most of the schemes 
promoted by employers for their employees pursue on the whole 
the policy of providing houses for renting rather than ownership.* 
The scope of their activities is, however, minute in comparison 
with the vast ramifications of the building societies. 


3 A LONG-TERM HOUSING 
POLICY 


The housing problem remains now as always to provide enough 
houses at rents that are economic for the working and middle- 
classes.5 Problems of overcrowding, malnutrition and mnder- 
population are in turn affected by this fundamental necessity. 


1Sir Harold Bellman. Economic Fournal 1933, p. 20. 

2 Provided that such land was sold as soon afterwards as inight be conveniently practicable. 

3 Sections 13 and 37 of 37 and 38 Vict., €. 42. 

“Bellman. Economic Fournal 1933, p. 29. 

5 * At the root of all post-war schemes of public assistance for housing lies the fact that 
it has not been possible for'the working-classes to pay a rent sufficient to provide an adequate 
return on the cost of building’ (p. 112 of the Ministry of Health report for 1930-31, issued 
in August 1931 and signed by Mr. Neville Chamberlain). It is to be presumed, as will be 
apparent from the recommendations of the report, that the report was actually drawn up 
while Mr. Arthur Greenwood was‘still in office. 
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No one would deny that the building industry has responded 
magnificently to the demand for houses in the last eight years ; 
nor that the building societies, within the limits imposed on them 
by past legislation, have played. a dynamic part in the recent 
expansion. But this is not to say that the principle of private 
enterprise and of house purchase have justified themselves. The 
alternative policy, outlined in the 1930-31 Ministry of Health report, 
of providing under the 1924 and 1930 Acts at least go,000 houses a 
year at reasonable rents through the Local Authorities, might have 
been immeasurably more successful. 


OVERCROWDING 


In 1934-5 the number of houses built with State assistance 
in England and Wales. fell to’ 43,000. In 1936, after the 
housing boom had passed its peak, an overcrowding survey estab- 
lished that there still existed (on a very low standard of ‘ over- 
crowding ’)* some 342,000 families living in overcrowded conditions. 
The inter-departmental committee on the rent festriction acts 
had the temerity to suggest, without bringing forward any evidence, 
that only about 60% of those families really needed new accommoda- 
tion, as much of the overcrowding ‘ is being relieved by interchange 
of tenants or abated by natural changes in the size of families.’ 
That some of the ‘ natural changes,’ in these families were decreed 
by the nature of their surroundings is cynically overlooked by this 
exceptionally landlord-minded Bates 

A long-term housing policy! must first solve overcrowding 
by providing enough class C houses (and flats) to compensate 


A. NUMBER OF HOUSES IN EXISTENCE IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
1931 AND 1937-7 


Net Houses provided 
1931—1937 
(figures in 000’s) 


Class of House 


1937 


1931 
(figures in 000's) 


(figures in 00. ’s) 


Class C 


B 


1 Mr. E. S$. Watkins has kindly contributed a note on the standard of overcrowding 
printed at the end of this article. See Note on p. 17. 

2 Source : Committee on Rent Restriction Acts. 

3 The results of this estimate do not appear to agree well with the information given in 
Table € in respect of class A houses. A possible cause of the discrepancy is the conversion 
ot larger houses into flats, thus placing them in a different category of dwellings. 


28 
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for thorough slum clearance. Table A suggests that this aspect of 
policy has been neglected in the years 1931-1937. About the same 
number of class B houses came into existence? in that period as 
of class C, namely 700,000 each. This was out of proportion to 
the relative importance of class C houses to the population, since 
class C houses were 62% of all houses in 1931 as against the 25% 
of class B. 

This point must not be pressed too far. It is desirable that 
housing standards should go up,? and if this is so, class B house 
production will tend to gain in importance relative to class C. But 
under an unsubsidised rent system and with the emphasis laid on 
house purchase and private enterprise, the failure to produce 
sufficient class C houses to meet the needs of overcrowding, appears 
to be a prima facie indictment of policy. 

It may appear remarkable that overcrowding should still 
exist on a large scale in 1936 despite the slum clearance campaign. . 
Under the 1930 Act some 276,000 persons had been affected by 
clearance orders® confirmed by the Ministry of Health. Under the 


B. SLUM CLEARANCE. ‘FIVE-YEAR PLAN.’¢ 


Persons displaced by Clearance Orders 
(’00o’s in each year) .. 2c AC 
Total number of persons displaced by 
Clearance orders (cumulative,’ooo’s in 


46 102 108 

each year) a6 Se 6 Sap Ky 169 277 
Persons displaced by Compulsory Purchase 

(’oo0’s in each year) .. x od) ey 59 56 
Total number of persons displaced by Com- 
pulsory orders (cumulative, ’ooo’s in 

each year) sofr42 Iol 157 


Government’s ‘ five-year plan’ of slum clearance beginning in 1933, 
about 100,000 houses had been demolished by December 31st, 1936. 


1 Allowance being made for slum clearance. 

2 Ministers of Health have, however, frequently urged that Local Authorities should 
reduce the size of the houses that they provide (below 760 square feet, or less if possible), 
e.g., 13th Annual Report of the Ministry of Health 1931-32, p. 97. The pretended object 
is to reduce rents; the actual object is to reduce competition with private builders and 
landlords. 

% Clearance orders affect persons to be displaced from areas declared by the local authority 
to be a clearance area. The local authorities have power if agreement is not reached (see 
S. 29 of the Act of 1936) to purchase compulsorily property affected by theclearance order. 
But compulsory purchase may also be used in other cases, e.g., under re-development 
plans. Thus the number of persons displaced under compulsory purchase orders, although 
most of them are probably also affected by a clearance order, does not coincide with the 
number affected by clearance orders. Under compulsory purchase orders some 312,000 
persons were affected (1930-38); under clearance orders 500,000. See Table B. 

4 Source : Ministry of Health Annual Reports. 
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At the end of the five-year plan, 169,000 houses had been demolished, 
and 187,000 built to replace the demolitions. If we suppose, as we 
well may, that overcrowding was serious in the houses that had 
to be demolished, the provision of just over 11 houses for every 
10 houses pulled down can hardly have solved the overcrowding 
problem even in the areas concerned; nor was overcrowding 
confined to these areas. 


HOUSE OWNERSHIP 


The second important aspect of a long-term housing policy 
is to try to remedy the difficulties in which the shortcomings of 
present policy will ultimately involve house-purchasers.. The 
figures of Table C suggest that already there is a trend away from 
home-ownership. In 1935 32% of class C, and 15% of class B new 


C. HOUSES ERECTED BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE WITHOUT STATE 
ASSISTANCE (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


(000’s) 
Year to March 31st of 

With rateable value not exceeding : 1935 1936 1937 1938 
£13 (£20)* Class C No. of houses .. sal TO 99 98 95 
% of total Bs = be ETS / 36°5 35°8 37 
No. for rent’ .. na hack! 35 40 42 

°%, of Class C for rent a i chests A527, 40°5 44°8 

£26 (£21-35)” Class B 

No. of houses .. mel a7 139 141 130 

% of total 5 --| 51°4 §1°3 51°5 50°6 
No. for rent .. a hee 3 25 31 32 

°4 of Class B for rent oe et SP OR 18+1 22°4 24°6 
Total not exceeding {26 .. as ss) 252 238 239 224 
Class A above {26 (above £35)? No. of houses} 34 33 34 33 
TOTAL 2.sle 250 271 274 257 


houses built were not occupied by their owners; by 1938 the 
percentages were 45% and 25%. These figures are remarkable 
in view of the continued expansion that was taking place in building 
society advances on new mortgages. It is possible that a new class 
of landlords was growing up which borrowed from a building 
society and rented the new houses to the more cautious house- 
requirers of 1935-1938; the evidence is not conclusive, but if this 
interpretation is correct it suggests the need for a properly regulated 
housing corporation to take over this new intermediary function. 


1 Source: Ministry of Health Annual Reports. 
2 The figures in brackets refer in each case to the limit of rateable value in London area. 
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Alternatively the building societies themselves might be turned into 
a Housing Corporation, and together with the extension of their 
rights the Chief Registrar’s powers over them might be somewhat 
extended in the direction of limiting the distribution of dividends. 

Such a suggestion must at this stage be very tentative. But 
development on these lines seems to be inevitable if the position 
that may face the building societies themselves and their clients in 
the future is weighed up. ‘Unless the building societies continue to 
show their past flexibility an impasse may arise. 

For, in fact, to own one’s own home was an ideal obsolete 
before it became popular. It is counter to the principle of spreading 
risks and of insurance. The mortgage system commits wage- 
earners and middle-classes alike to regular payments of capital as 
well as interest over a period longer than they can foresee and long 
enough to include serious risks of general unemployment. In the 
single largest purchase of his entire working life many a borrower 
has had to accept a risk which ideally should be borne not by the 
individual but spread over a number of purchases. The capital 
value of houses in general may decline,! or a particular district 
become unfashionable. Finally, under modern industrial conditions 
ownership of the home militates against the necessary mobility of 
labour. 

House property is also subject to special charges, the most 
important of which may become the cost of repairs. Rates, which 
are somewhat regressive in their effects, and Schedule A and B 
charges, add to the harassing worries of the home owner, who could 
be in a much safer position if he had contracted to pay a rent, 
exclusive of rates, for a fixed period of years ahead. 

These considerations suggest that by a natural process of 
evolution the building societies, even in a capitalistic state, may 
have to adapt themselves to provide for the sufficient renting of 
houses, and for a pooling of the risks now borne by the home owner.” 
A system of insurance against repair costs might be devised; and 
since with the provision of an adequate supply of houses the value 
of much house property may tend to decline, so this potential 
loss, together with any unearned increment in more fortunate 


1 As it probably did from 1929-1935. 

2 Housing Associations, affiliated to the National Federation of Housing Societies, are 
beginning to play a part in conjunction with the state in the provision of houses at approved 
rents. These voluntary bodies receive subsidies from the Exchequer such as would have 
been payable to the Local Authorities had they themselves provided the houses. See 1gth 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, p.104. There are technical difficulties in changing 
building societies themselves into property-owning institutions ; but a new kind of property- 
owning corporation, whether started on local or national lines, should find the building 
societies eager to provide financial facilities, whether Local Authorities, or a centrallv 
controlled ‘ Housing Corporation’ fills the intermediary role of owners. ; 
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circumstances, should be shared over the whole community rather 
than left to the anxiety of some and avarice of others. 

Not only the building societies and their borrowers, but the 
building industry itself, is likely to look to the Government’s policy 
for help during a long-term programme. It is difficult to see how 
private enterprise, having shot its bolt, can possibly provide employ- 
ment and profits for the building industry at a rate comparable 
with the huge annual output that has been described. These 
circumstances are very favourable for an.extension of governmental 
control as the price of assisting the industry to keep from a serious 
recession in output. 


4 A SHORT TERM BUILDING 


PROGRAMME 
Capacity of the Industry 


Since 1935 the’noticeable recession in private building has 
been offset by rearmament expenditure. 

Constructional expenditure at home attributable to Govern- 
ment departments was estimated at nearly {8 millions for 1934-5. 
By 1936-7 it had risen to nearly {11 millions for Army, Navy and 
Air Force works alone.1 Total constructional expenditure at 
home for the Forces was about {25 millions for 1937-8 and 
£31 millions for 1938-9.2, This huge increase appears to have 
more ‘than offset the decline in employment that would otherwise 
have occurred in the industry. 

The declining significance of house-building in its effect on 
various crafts of the building industry may be shown in the follow- 
ing table, which compares the percentage change in the number 


EMPLOYMENT OF BRICKLAYERS IN HovusE BuILbDING 


Percentage annual change 
in employed Bricklayers 


Percentage annual change 


Yedr to March 31st in no. of houses 


completed (U K) 
1925-1932 Av. .0 + .$ 
1933-4 aus +24.8 720.1 
1934-5 oa +19.0 + 6.7 
1935-6 = ESE ap obi 3 
1936-7 + 6.1 + 7:9 
1937-8 — 2.5 + 3-9 


1 An additional £3 to £3.5 millions was spent by the civil departments in each year. 
] ami indebted to Mr. Burchardt for his kind permission to use these calculations. 

2 See also Table 2 of the article on Government Expenditure in the Building Industrics 
Surveys Vol. IV, No. 3, p- 103. 
28* 
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of houses built in each year! with the corresponding percentage 
change in the average numbers of bricklayers in employment :* 

But the extent of additional rearmament expenditure now 
being undertaken should not be exaggerated. For instance, only 
some {6 millions additional-expenditure (24% increase) was incurred 
for 1938-9 as compared with the previous year, a noticeable slowing 
down in the rate of growth of constructional work for the defence 
forces ; .the increase had been {14 millions the previous year— 
an increase of over 100%. 

This slackening in the rate of increase of constructional work 
for rearmament occurred in the present financial year, 1938-9, 
when a more marked general recession was actually developing. 
The building industry continued with rising employment through- 
out the whole of 1938. 

The Building Plans Passed series is the most useful for pro- 
jecting estimates of future activity. From this series a decline 
in house building of about {20 millions for the whole of Great 
Britain may be estimated for the year 1939. 

Other buildings also show a declining tendency which will 
amount to at least {5 to {10 millions. Moreover, there is no reason 
to suppose that the building industry had reached the limit of 
its capacity even in 1937. 

A rise of 10% in the number of employed would not be difficult 
to achieve in one year; a rise of 20% could no doubt be made in 
a national emergency. (There were 250,000 unemployed in the 
Building Industry in January of this year, nearly 220,000 of whom 
were ranked as wholly unemployed.) A rise of 10% in employ- 
ment would put some 85-g0,000 men into work. Their gross 
output would hardly be worth less than another {30 millions a 
year.® 

The above calculation is necessarily very rough. It suggests 
however, that on a conservative estimate there is a potential 
unused capacity in the building industry of at least {60 millions 
worth of work that could be done in 1939, and probably a higher 
minimum could be worked out for 1940. 


AN ARP PROGRAMME 


Thus, if the figure of {10 a head is accepted as the cost of 
deep shelters, some 6 million persons at least could be provided 


1 Figures for England and Wales only have been used. 

2It may be observed that total expenditure in all building crafts correlates almost 
perfectly with bricklayers’ employment. 

3A gross output per head of {400 would not. at present prices, be a high estimate. 
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with deep bomb-proof shelters before the year is out.1 The case 
for building these, and the problem of controlling building materials’ 
prices, if they are built, require special studies, and cannot be 
further discussed here. 

By its capacity to make rapid adjustments, to provide employ- 
ment and to secure itself against attack, democracy will be judged 
by its own citizens and by the world. 


1 Unless there is serious delay between planning and executing such a policy. Plans 
for deep shelters should have been made by Government long ago. 


NOTE ON THE OVERCROWDING SURVEY OF 1936 
E. S. Watkins 


It is important to note the standard of overcrowding adopted. Section 1 of the Housing: 
Act 1935 lays down the following standard : 


No. of rooms a I 2 3 4 5 
No. of occupants .. 2 3 5 7t 10 


Children under ore year do not count at all, and from one to ten as half a ‘person’ 
for the purposes of the calculations. 

The Ministry of Health report refers to a hypothetical or improved standard of over- 
crowding under which the following decreased number of occupants are permitted. 


Statutory number .. o—3 34-4 44-53 6—7 74-84 
Hypothetical number .. same 3—3$ 34—44 44-54 54—64 


Above eight and a half occupants the hypothetical standard is two less. When one 
considers that the statutory standard permits of ten persons (or two adults and sixteen 
children of the same sex under ten) to live in a five-roomed house and yet not be ‘ Statu- 
torially’ overcrowded, one cannot regard the hypothetical standard as unreasonably utopian. 

Under the hypothetical standard 853,000 persons require re-housing on account of 
overcrowding. 

It is interesting to note that overcrowding is greater in houses owned by local authorities 
than in houses privately owned. Since people do not overcrowd voluntarily this fact 
tends to show that private building has not supplied the needs of the lower-paid worker. 
The percentages established by the 1936 survey are as follows : 


Percentage of overcrowding in 


(a) Privately- | (6) Local Authori- 
owned houses ties houses 


London .. ae 
County Boroughs ; 
Non-County Boroughs 
Rural Districts J 
England and Wales 


In short the position, judged from the Overcrowding Survey appears to be that to 
clear ‘ Statutory ’ overcrowding in 1936 some 200,000 new houses are required. To clear 
overcrowding judged on the hypothetical standard some 500,000 new houses were necded. 
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THE PROVISION OF FREE 
LEGAL AID 
J. E. Allen-Jones, M.A. 


The following is a summary of a paper on Legal Aid for the 
Poor delivered at a meeting of the Law Society in Manchester in 
September 1938. 

This article is an attempt .to consider the various forms of 
legal aid available for poor people in this country, with some 
suggestions for reform. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 

The first Act providing free legal aid in this country was the 
Poor Prisoners Defence Act 1903, but this has now been superseded, 
by the Poor Prisoners Defence Act 1930, based on the report of a 
committee under Mr. Justice Finlay published in 1976. This Act 
enables a poor person to obtain, the service of a solicitor in proceed- 
ings before a court of summary jurisdiction, the cost of defence. 
(including solicitor’s fees) being defrayed out of local funds. In 
contrast to the 1903 Act, the defence need not be disclosed until 
the trial. The. Acts do: not, however, define the words ‘ Poor 
Person’, and the granting of aid is at the discretion of the court or 
justices. -The Finlay Commission rejected a proposal to form a 
Public Defenders Department on ‘the grounds of expense and 
inadequate demand. 

A poor prisoner can also, on payment of {1 3 6, secure a 
Dock Brief, entitling him on arraignment to the service of any 
counsel who is robed and in court. 

The above remedies are, however, less effective in practice, 
than on paper. In 1935, magistrates in the 1,004 courts of summary 
jurisdiction in England and Wales found defendants guilty in over 
750,000 cases and sent over 19,500 persons to prison, yet only 
355 legal aid certificates were grdnted in these cases. 1,064. certi- 
ficates were granted by justices from 1932 to 1935, an average per 
court of one every four years: On the other hand, in proceedings 
before examining justices, with a jview to the committal of the 
prisoner for trial at assizes or atten sessions, the justices in 1935 
granted 486 legal aid certificates, and on committal of the prisoner 
for trial they granted 1,090 defence certificates. 

These figures certainly suggest that the justices are well aware 
of the value of legal aid, but are disinclined to grant it in respect of 
cases to be heard before themselves. 
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CIVIL PROCEDURE 


- Here very great assistance has been rendered by the ‘ Poor 
Persons’ Procedure’ established by statute in 1926. This is 
directed by 92 committees appointed by the Law Society and 
Provincial Law Societies with the approval of the Lord Chancellor. 
These deal with all poor persons’ cases (except bankruptcy and 
criminal proceedings) under the High Court. Over 70% of such 
cases are-divorce proceedings. ~ 

Anyone wishing to obtain a certificate must supply details of 
his income and savings and the particulars of the case to the local 
committee. Certificates are granted where it is considered that 
there is a reasonable chance of success and the applicant is earning 
not more than {2 a week (in exceptional cases {4) and does not 
possess belongings exceeding {100. A deposit to cover expenses 
is fixed, usually {3 to {5. Any surplus out of this is returned at. 
the ee of the case, but balances are often unclaimed, and the. 
Manchester Committee, for example, has in hand {500 made up 
of these unclaimed balances. A further Act is required to enable 
such‘ funds to be put to a useful purpose—e. Bs in assisting the. 
poorest with their deposits. There is no appeal irom the decision of 

the committees, and in many cases no reasons for rejection are given. 

A certificate carries exemption from court fees, each committee 
having a rota of solicitors and counsel to whom cases are referred. 
Membership is optional, and in London only one-third of the 
solicitors are on the rota. This makes the work much heavier 
than it need be, and suggestions have been made that every solicitor 
should be compelled to take at least one case per year. The work 
has been greatly increased by the Matrimonial Causes Act—it is 
estimated that the number of applications has risen by 25% as a’ 
result of this. The number of applications has increased annually 
since 1926; in London it rose from 2,000 in 1930 to 2,700 in 
1936, and in Manchester from 230 in 1930 to 340 in 1936. 

In contrast to legal aid in criminal cases, counsel. receives. no 
payment under the poor persons’ procedure, and the solicitors 
rarely get more than out- of-pocket expenses, unless profit costs are 
ordered to be paid by the opposing side or the poor person. In 
the latter case they are limited to 25% of what the poor person 
receives. Secretaries of some of the committees receive a. small! 
allowance for their services, and the Government now contributes. 
upto’ £10,000 towards annual administration expenses. The vast 
increase in applications indicates the need for a paid secretary; 
in every large town. The position would also be much improved 
if fwll divorce jurisdiction was extended: to district registries and 
assiz¢ towns. 
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POOR MAN’S LAWYER ASSOCIATION 


For those requiring advice on legal rights, or in smaller cases 
before the county and police courts—e.g., affiliation proceedings, 
separation and maintenance orders, etc.—free legal advice is supplied 
at certain centres by the ‘ Poor Man’s Lawyer’. This association 
was started in 1890 at the Mansfield House University Settlement 
in East London, and was later taken up by other settlements such 
as those at Oxford House, Bethnal Green, and Toynbee Hall. There 
are 55 branches in London, under the jurisdiction of a body known as 
the Bentham Committee, which has a voluntary rota of solicitors 
and barristers who receive no payment from the poor persons 
and pass any costs received on to the Committee after deducting 
their expenses. Legal advice is given at the branches, but cases to 
be taken up are referred to the committee, examined by three 
solicitors, and if necessary forwarded to a rota solicitor. The 
average number of cases taken up in London is about 300; in 
Birmingham in 1936 300 cases were taken from 3,500 applicants, 
and in Manchester 620 out of 3,400. As there is no central authority, 
the methods vary greatly in different cities—in some solicitors 
retain costs and may charge fees at their discretion. 

These Associations are entirely voluntary and exist only in 
13 towns and one county, apart from London, in the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales. None exist in Leeds, Cardiff, Plymouth, Sunder- 
land, Bolton, Derby, Wolverhampton, Stockport or Preston, to 
quote a few outstanding examples of towns with a population 
exceeding 100,000. Yet their need is overwhelmingly felt. The 
cases dealt with by the Poor Man’s Lawyer are extremely varied. 
They are composed mainly of matrimonial disputes (for hearing in 
police courts) and questions of landlord and tenant, hire purchase, 
wills and intestacies, motor accidents, and workmen’s compensation. 

A Royal Commission under Mr Justice Finlay, which reported 
in 1928, was ‘enormously impressed’ by the work of these 


Associations. 
We regret that there are many important centres with no Poor Man’s Lawyer. 
We are glad to believe that the number of centres will be rapidly enlarged. If in 
every important centre of population there was a Poor Man’s Lawyer, we are satisfied 
that the problem of legal aid would be to a very great extent solved. 


When these words were written there were eleven towns outside 
London with Poor Man’s Lawyer centres. Today ten years later, 
the number of towns with such an association remains practically 
the same. Clearly, mere words of exhortation from a Royal Com- 
mission will not solve the problem. 

The Commission considered a suggestion for provision of legal 
aid for all persons coming under National’ Health Insurance, but 
rejected this as unworkable. It also opposed a scheme for free legal 
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advice to be supplied by the state or municipalities, on the ground 
that it would destroy the personal relationship of solicitor and client. 
A minority report, however, by Miss Dorothy Jewson and Rhys 
Davies M P, favoured the provision of legal advice by municipalities, 
with a grant from the national exchequer. This, however, was not 
to cover assistance in court. They suggested that the whole 
question should be reconsidered within a few years in the light 
of experience gained by the municipal service, with a view to 
extending it further. 

The Commission also opposed a suggestion that county court 
judges or registrars should have the power to remit fees, on the 
ground that this would encourage hopeless litigation. It recom- 
mended that county court fees should be remitted, however, in cases 
referred from the High Court where the individual concerned had 
been admitted as a poor personin that Court. This has now become law. 

It may be. pointed out here that courts of summary jurisdiction 
have power to remit fees and frequently exercise these powers 
without apparently causing any detriment to the community or 
acting as an incentive to litigation of hopeless claims. 

Lastly, the commission considered whether the Poor Persons’ 
Procedure should be extended to the county court. It decided 
against it on the ground that, although it was desirable to encourage 
the giving of good legal advice to the poor, it was not desirable, 
speaking generally, to encourage litigation. This argument, 
however, would presumably apply equally to the Poor Persons’ 
Procedure in the High Court, which is now looked upon as 
indispensable. 


THE POSITION TODAY 

To sum up the position in England and Wales. We have seen 
that excellent provision has been made for legal aid in criminal 
cases, but that owing to the attitude of the magistrates or their 
clerks in courts of summary jurisdiction the Act is to all intents 
and purposes a dead letter in those courts, in cases tried before 
the justices themselves. 

In civil cases, the Poor Persons’ Procedure has provided a 
remedy for poor people in all High Court matters, though there is 
often much delay. To date this system has, on the whole, worked 
reasonably well, but it may provide many future difficulties through 
increased work caused by the Matrimonial Causes Act. 

In civil cases apart from the High Court no assistance is 
provided, except in London and the twelve towns outside with a 
Poor Man’s Lawyer Association. The fact that the Association 
is in such demand where it exists suggests that there is a great 
need for its immediate extension. 
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SCOTLAND 


Contrast this position with that in Scotland, where the practice 
of providing counsel and solicitors for poor persons in civil and 
criminal cases has been regarded as a constitutional right since the 
seventeenth century. Free assistance is thus available in civil 
litigation in the sheriff's court and court of session, and in all 
criminal courts except police courts in smaller towns and country 
districts. 


SWEDEN 


In 1920 a legal State bureau system was established in Sweden. 
Free legal proceedings can be granted by the courts to both defendant 
and plaintiff in both civil and criminal proceedings, with the right 
to. legal assistance if necessary. A request for such assistance 
cannot be rejected without special reason. Suitable remuneration 
is provided for the lawyer by the public treasury. If the poor 
person cannot find a private solicitor, one is supplied by the State 
bureau, which has offices in each town and visiting representatives 
in the country. These supply legal advice, and their members can 
be appointed by the courts to act for poor persons before them. 
The expenses of the bureau are shared between the government 
and the local authorities. The average number of visits received 
by the Stockholm office annually is 24,000, out of a population of 
425,000. ; 

Thus State and private assistance exist side by side, and the 
difficulties envisaged by the Finlay Commission are overcome. 


CONCLUSION 


The need for some kind of free legal aid organisation in every 
industrial centre seems to be conclusively established. The slow 
development of the present facilities in England and Wales indicates 
that this must be on the lines of the State bureau. It would he 
easy to organise bureaux in a few important centres and gradually 
to extend the system as its worth was proved. ‘Such bureaux 
could deal with the present work of the Poor Persons’ Procedure 
and the Poor Man’s Lawyer, and could also act as a Public Defence 
Department in criminal matters. Swedish experience suggests 
that one solicitor and typist could cope with the work in a town of 
100,000 ; the cost of such a centre, above the costs obtained from 
successful actions, ought not to exceed {1,000 per annum. 

The role of voluntary bodies in demonstrating the need has 
been fulfilled—it is now the responsibility of the State to see that 
the ‘equality before the law ’ of which we boast is translated 
into a reality. 


THE JURY SYSTEM 
W. S. Chaney 


The right to sit on a jury is said to be one of the privileges of 
citizenship, and for that reason it has always been to all intents 
and purposes an unpaid service. Probably in no other country 
in the world has the jury system been so developed as it has been in 
England, though whether it can be claimed that the system was 
British by birth is doubtful. It is considered by some to have had 
its origin in a continental country. 

The credit for the extension of the jury system is by common 
consent given to Henry II who introduced the system to decide 
questions relating to the ownership of land. Originally jurors 
were summoned to decide the question at issue on such knowledge 
as they possessed of the facts, without the assistance of the evidence 
of witnesses called before them. If they had no personal knowledge 
of the facts, they were given an opportunity to discover them. 
It was only gradually that the system of trial by jury as we know it 
today was evolved. 


FUNCTIONS OF A JURY 


A jury is generally regarded by the layman as the complement 
of a criminal trial or a civil action, and it is not so generally realised 
that the citizen is often called upon to act as a juror in circumstances 
which may be far less exciting. Perhaps the most usual of these 
is the Coroner’s Jury. Under the Coroner’s (Amendment) Act 
1926, a Coroner must sit with a jury whenever he has reason to 
suspect (a) that the deceased came by his death by murder, man- 
slaughter or infanticide, or (b) that the death occurred in prison, 
or in such place or circumstances that require an inquest under any 
Act ; or (c) that the death was caused by an accident, poisoning or 
disease of which notice is required to be given by a Government 
official or Department; or (d) that the death was caused by an 
accident arising out of the use of a vehicle on a highway ; or (e) that 
the death occurred in circumstances the continuance or recurrence 
of which is prejudicial to the health or safety of the public. It is 
not the purpose here to discuss the merits or demerits of the Coroner's 
Jury. That question is largely bound up with the question of the 
desirability of having a Coroner’s Inquest at all, an agitation for the 
abolition of which rears its head from time to time. 

A Sheriff’s Jury is occasionally empanelled for the purpose 
of assessing damages in a civil action where the defendant has 
had judgment entered against him by default of appearance and an 
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order is made for the assessment of damages. In such cases a writ 
of inquiry may be issued directing the Sheriff of the county where 
the action would have been tried to summon a jury to assess the 
damages. 

Under the Lunacy Act 1890 a jury may be summoned by. the 
Judge in lunacy to hold an inquisition into the mental capacity of 
any person. The patient may himself demand that his condition 
shall be investigated before a jury, and a jury is also required where 
the patient is not within the jurisdiction of the Court. 

Where land is acquired under compulsory powers, and the 
amount of compensation to be paid is in dispute, the amount may 
in certain circumstances be fixed by a jury. 

A judgment can be enforced against the lands of the judgment 
debtor and this is done by the issue of a writ of elegit. The writ 
is delivered to the Sheriff and he makes enquiry as to whether the 
debtor is possessed of any lands within his jurisdiction. If he is, 
a jury is sworn to enquire into the precise extent and value of the 
lands and they embody their findings in a document called an 
inquisition. 


KINDS OF JURIES 


Juries may be divided into four categories—Grand and Petty 
in criminal matters; Special and Common in civil matters. 

The Grand Jury has become practically a relic of the past 
as with certain minor exceptions it was abolished by the Administra- 
tion of Justice (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1933. Its function 
was to consider whether there was any prima facie evidence to 
support the indictments presented to it. If there was in its opinion 
insufficient evidence to put the accused on his trial the Bill of 
indictment was rejected and the accused set free, otherwise the 
grand jury returned a true Bill. Since the passing of the Act 
a grand jury will only be empanelled to consider indictments 
presented to them in the County of London or Middlesex in respect 
of treasonable offences committed abroad, offences by colonial 
officials, offences under the Official Secrets Act 1911, and in one 
or two other very rare cases. The grand jury consists of twenty- 
three persons. 

The Petty Jury consisting of twelve person: is the ordinary 
jury summoned to try all offences not tried summarily before the 
Magistrates. 

A Special Jury is one composed of jurors possessing the par- 
ticular qualifications referred to hereafter. As a rule where a 
civil action is ordered to be tried by a jury, it is tried by a common 
jury, but either party may apply for the case to be heard by a 
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special jury. In cases of libel, slander, malicious prosecution, 
false imprisonment, seduction or breach of promise, either party is 
entitled to a jury as of right; where a charge of fraud is made 
the party against whom the charge is levelled is entitled to a jury 
unless the Court considers that the case will involve a prolonged 
investigation of documents or scientific investigation which will 
render the case unsuitable for trial by jury. In all other cases it is 
in the untrammelled discretion of the Court whether a case is tried 
with or without a jury. 

In an action in the High Court, the number of jurors is limited 
to twelve, but in the County Court the number is eight. 

There can be no doubt that the responsibility imposed upon a 
jury is a heavy one. By their verdict they may send a man to his 
death, or may cause his financial ruin. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Who is eligible toserve onajury ? The answer is, every natural 
born British subject between the ages of 21 years and 60 whether 
male or female, with certain exceptions to be detailed hereafter, 
who, in England or Wales outside the City of London are either 
residents possessed of {10 a year in real estate, or {20 in leaseholds 
held for not less than 21 years, or householders of premises of an 
annual value of at least {30 in Middlesex and the County of London 
or {20 in other counties. In the City of London the qualification 
is a householder or an occupier of business premises possessed of real 
or personal property of the value of {100. 

Until 1919, only men could serve on juries, but by the Sex 
Disqualification (Removal) Act of that year, the privilege was 
extended to women. 

This qualification was created over a hundred years ago by 
the Juries Act 1825, and although it was slightly amended fifty 
years later it dates substantially from the time when only the 
middle and the upper classes were supposed to have any rights or 
any voice in the government of the country. Those times have 
gone; the working-classes are entitled to the same privileges as 
other citizens. They have the right to be allowed to take their 
part in the administration of justice, and jury service should be 
thrown open to all local government electors no matter what houses 
they may live in. 

The continuance of the line of demarcation between those 
citizens who are eligible to act as jurors, and those who are not 
has no longer any justification whether looked at from the legal 
point of view or that of common sense. 
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The qualifications above referred to do not apply.to all jurors, 
for there has existed for centuries a higher grade of juror, known 
as the ‘ Special Juror’, a creation of the days when education was 
an experience confined to the well-to-do, so that it was considered 
desirable to enable litigants in certain cases to have the services of 
men of a higher standard of intelligence. The present qualification 
of special jurors was laid down in the Jurors Act 1870, which pro- 
vided that all persons whose names appear in the juror’s books for 
any county in England or Wales or for the City of London and who 
are legally entitled to be called esquires or are of higher degree, 
or are bankers or merchants or occupy a private dwelling house 
of the net annual value of {100 in towns containing upwards of 
‘20,000 inhabitants, or not less than {50 elsewhere ; or who occupy 
premises other than a farm, of the net annual value of {100 or in 
the case of a farm {300, are qualified to serve as special jurors. 
Precisely who is included in this definition it is difficult to determine, 
for it involves a consideration of the persons who are entitled to 
be called Esquires, and as to that there is considerable difference 
of opinion. 

The Special Jury has fallen into disrepute. It has become 
merely the vehicle in which plaintiffs in libel and slander actions 
hope to ride to their goal, which is the award of huge damages out 
of all propofttion to the injuries which their reputations have sus- 
tained. Far from assisting the administration of justice, it tends 
to discredit it.~ Twelve men and women: of the world may be an 
admirable tribunal to assess the amount of compensation which a 
plaintiff should receive, for out of the extreme estimates which may 
be put forward an average figure may be struck which will do 
substantial justice to the parties. The idea, however, of picking 
twelve persons all of a more exalted station in life, and consequently 
with more extravagent notions about money, inevitably tends to 
result in higher damages. If the jury is the accepted tribunal for 
deciding matters of this kind, the jury should be of the same quality 
for all litigants. 

Any Bill which purports to deal with the jury system should 
have as its first plank, provision for the total abolition of special 


jurors. 


REMUNERATION 


It has been said above that jury service being one of the 
privileges or liabilities, according to the point of view, of citizenship, 
it is unpaid. This is not literally true since jurors do in fact receive 
a ‘tip’ for their services—a tip which as a rule finds its way into 
the hands of the Court Usher when the case finishes. Here again, 
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however, a distinction is drawn between the Special Jury and the 
Common Jury. A jury sworn in a criminal trial receives no pay- 
ment at all. In civil cases a special juror is entitled to one guinea 
per case on which he serves, but the unfortunate common juror 
only gets one shilling per case in the High Court though he may be 
engaged on it for three weeks, whilst the special juror finishes his 
work in one day. If he is summoned to serve in the County Court 
his remuneration is the same, but if he serves in a civil case on Assizes, 
he only receives the magnificent sum of eight pence per case. The 
practice of paying these ridiculous sums to jurors dates from 
medizval times, the amounts being referred to in works published 
in the early seventeenth century. In 1870 an attempt was made to 
remunerate common jurors at the rate of ten shillings per case 
as against the special juror’s guinea and Section 22 of the Jurors 
Act 1870 so provided, but the idea of an ordinary common juror 
getting even half as much as a juror of high degree was so repugnant 
to our then legislators that the provision was almost immediately 
repealed in the following year. 

Obviously the present rate of remuneration, if it may be so 
termed, is quite out of date. A shilling in 1620 was a very different 
matter to that coin in 1938. Jurors should either receive nothing 
at all or they should receive proper compensation for the time which 
they spend in carrying out their duties. Why should they not be 
paid? The labourer is worthy of his hire. No one who has not 
served on a jury in a complicated or long-drawn out case can appreci- 
ate what a sacrifice may be entailed, and the sacrifice is greater in 
the country than it is in London. Take, for example, a long-term 
fraud charge which is heard at Assizes. Jurors may be summoned 
from all parts of the country. They have to pay their own expenses 
in getting to and from the Assize Town every day of the trial, and 
even on days before the trial actually starts, when the case in front 
takes longer than was anticipated. They may be people who run 
a small shop, with no assistant. The only practicable thing to do 
is to close the shop which means loss of trade, customers, and 
profit. Hf the juror is a woman, she may have to get in some 
additional help to look after the household in her absence: 
That. may mean expense which imposes great strain on the 
family budget. It is to be noted that though the Jurors 
Att #870 contains a list of exemptions from liability to service 
it does not touch such cases as have been mentioned above. It 
exempts such persons as Peers, Clergymen, Justices of the Peace, 
Members of Municipal Corporations, Doctors, Chemists and 
Dentists. Why should the dentist’s practice be preserved from 


interference, whilst the little grocer’s shop has to close in. the 
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absence of the owner? It is true that anyone who has been sum- 
moned to attend on a jury may be excused by the Sheriff if he 
shows in writing good cause why he should be so excused, but if 
this discretion were to be exercised in all cases in which jury service 
will involve loss, there would be hardly any jurors available. Toa 
man who is in receipt of a fixed salary, service on a jury may be 
a form of relaxation from his daily round; he loses nothing and 
probably enjoys the experience. To the man who is working for 
himself or who is a daily wage earner it means the loss of a day’s 
pay for every day that he spends in the Courts. The remedy is 
adequate payment for all jurors both in civil as well as criminal 
cases. It is practically impossible to provide a scale of remunera- 
tion to cover each particular person in all the different walks of life. 
The only way is to provide a flat rate of pay. There should also 
be provision for payment of travelling expenses, for a man may be 
summoned to attend a court on a particular day, only to find that 
after waiting several hours his name is not called and he is discharged. 

The payment of fees and expenses to jurors would have to 
be a charge upon local revenue as distinct from national revenue, 
for it being the prerogative of the Government to introduce. any 
financial Bill, the reforms here advocated could not be proposed 
at present by the Labour Party. 


SELECTION 

The next matter to be considered is the selection of the jury. 
By what process do I, living, say, in Hampstead, come to attend 
at the Royal Courts of Justice as a juror? 

In the first place, if my name appears on the register of local 
government electors, and I am qualified as a juror under the 
provisions set out above, the letter J or SJ as the case may be, 
is placed against my name by the local registration officer. The 
elector’s lists are published every year, so that any persons who 
appear in them as jurors and who claim to be exempt from service, 
may make application for the removal of their names. The Clerk 
to the County Council, or the Town Clerk in the case of certain 
county boroughs, must then prepare a jurors’ book which he com- 
piles from copies of the electors’ lists received from the registration 
office. When this has been prepared, the book is delivered to the 
sheriff for the county, or in the case, of the county boroughs, to the 
clerk of the peace. 

As a general rule the person who is charged with the duty 
of summoning a jury is the sheriff, though, of course, he does not 
act personally, but employs a sheriff’s officer to do the work for 
him. 
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In London when jurors are required for the trial of civil cases, 
the Master of the Crown Office notifies the sheriff of the number 
of jurors he requires, which will normally be in excess of the number 
who will actually serve. For jurors required to serve at the Central 
Criminal Court or at Assizes, a precept is issued by the judges of 
the Central Criminal Court, or by the judges travelling the particular 
circuit, to the sheriffs of the counties concerned directing them to 
summon a sufficient number of special and common jurors. The 
selection of the persons to serve is in the hands of the sheriff’s officer, 
who is required to make a declaration that he will not act corruptly. 
He must select both men and women, for the proportion of women 
to men summoned must be in the same ratio as the total number 
of women in the juror’s book bears to the total number of ‘men. 
There are certain further restrictions.. A husband and wife must 
not both be summoned to serve on the same occasion. No person 
is liable to serve more than once a year unless all qualified persons 
have already been summoned during the year, nor is a person liable 
to serve as a common juror at assizes in any county for two years 
after previous service, except in Wales, Hereford, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon and Rutland where the period is one year, or York, 
where the period is four years. 

In order that jury service may be fairly distributed the sheriffs 
must keep in the jurors’ book a list of persons who have served 
as common jurors with full details as to their service, but there 
does not appear to be any provision making this list available for 
inspection. A juror is entitled to six clear days’ notice before 
his or her attendance is required, and as a general rule a summons 
marked ‘ jury summons’ giving the time and place at which atten- 
dance is required is served by post. The suggestion has been made 
that some kind of supervision of the summoning of juries should be 
inaugurated, so as to exclude any possibility of bias, but it is 
difficult to see what further practical safeguard can be suggested, 
beyond making the list referred to above available for inspection. 
At the same time if legislation were to be enacted some form of 
supervision might be included, and it is suggested that the selection 
of jurors by the sheriff’s officer from the jurors’ book might be carried 
out in the presence of two justices of the peace who would be 
required to issue to the sheriff’s officer a certificaté that the selection 
has been carried out to their satisfaction. 


NOTE. A draft Bill embodying the recommendations of the. above 
article has been drafted and is available at the office at 37 
Great Fames Street. 


THE LONDON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


In NF RB Quarterly No. 20 the Committee of the London 
and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association replied to the 
original findings of the NFRB Local Government Section, 
published in the previous issue. In this article we attempt to 
sum up the position. 


1 ADMINISTRATION 


The example taken of the method of choosing books was perhaps 
extreme, though it was the actual way adopted by one of the 
biggest of the Metropolitan Boroughs. Investigations made in 
1937 of 22 boroughs, of which ten were Metropolitan and the rest 
in the London area, show the following practices operating : 


Seven authorities: All books are bought by the Librarian, though in two cases 
purchases are reported to the Library Committee. 

Four authorities: All proposals must be submitted to the Library Committee 
before purchase. 

Eleven authorities : Some proportion of the total purchase may be made by the 
Librarian. The rest must be submitted for approval. 


It, therefore, appears that in practice Books Committees and 
Library Committees are still largely concerned in the actual choosing 
of books, and that formal approval of purchases is not the 
invariable rule. The Committee and the Library Association 
appear to be at one, however, in their opinion that the selection 
of books shall be left to the Librarian, while the Library Committee 
confines itself to questions of finance and administration. 


2 CHOOSING BOOKS 


The Library Association Branch states that ‘day to day 
lending figures are not a criterion of value and are useless as a 
check on book purchase policy. Permanent worth and temporary 
popularity are not factors to be ignored’. The point arose over a 
statement by us that the lendings of new books should be checked 
hack after, say, a year. 

We think that the lendings figures are a valuable guide to 
the correct purchasing of many classes of books, though obviously 
the more specialised the book the less important is the lending 
figure. As, however, one of our main points was that there should 
be a greater concentration of the more specialised boeks, in order 
that greater use might be made of them, and a greater diffusion of 
the more popular types of reading, we do not think that lending 
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figures can be ignored. The Librarian is called upon to provide 
many books which will not be widely read, but which must be 
in his stock, and he is not called upon to buy many books for 
which there is only an ephemeral demand. But the larger part 
of his stock is made up of better fiction and less specialised non- 
fiction, and in these classes he can no more ignore the lending 
figures than the publisher or the bookseller can. 

The fact that librarians pay close attention to readers’ requests 
supports our case. We append three quotations from letters sent 
to the Committee by Metropolitan librarians : 


(a) Readers’ suggestions are submitted to . . . a Books Committee which meets 
about every other month . . . and in the majarity of cases are recommended 
for purchase. 

(6) Popular demand is an important factor’in preparing a list. . . . Readers’ requests 

are dealt with separately by the Books Selection Sub-Committee, the propoftion 
gtanced being about 80%. 
Popular demand is taken into account, but more with respect to the 
number of copies to be provided than to initial selection. Readers arc 
encouraged to request and suggest additions to the Library, and a considerable 
proportion of these suggestions are considered daily. The majority of such 
suggestions are granted, but every one is considered on its merits. It should be 
roted that about 75% of the suggestions received have already been purchased 
or noted for purchase. Many of the remainder indicate a special local condition, 
being for musical scores, and are made by students and staffs of the two great 
musical institutions in the Borough. These music suggestions, except for a few 
rare requests from specialists, are the only really helpful suggestions, as information 
with regard to published music is very scanty compared with that relating to 
general literature, and is less readily accessible. 


3 LCC CONTROL 


When the N F RB Committee said that they considered the 
LCC to be the most satisfactory authority to administer the 
library service, they stated : 


The service is one which requires a considerable measure of uniformity if good 
results are to be obtained at a small cost. This is not to say that local services should 
not be adapted to local needs, or that there should be any levelling down. 

Our suggestions for a service controlled by the L C C do not mean that we approve 
of the present area administered by that body. 


The first of these points has been met by the proposal of the 
Library Association branch that 


the standards of library service in the Metropolitan Boroughs should be equalised 
on the minimum standards of service recommended by the Library Association’ 


This appears to us an admirable short-term objective, but not a 
sufficient reason for altering our view that, in order to ensure the 
best distribution of the available resources, to provide new resources 
where they are most wanted, and to raise the standards of pay in 
the library service more nearly to those commensurate with the 
work library officials are called upon to perform, the administratign 
of London libraries must be 4 matter for the central authority, 
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We do not mean by this, either that local needs should be forgotten, 
or that the service should be levelled down. 

In this connection some criticisms of our proposals by the 
Library Association which conclude, ‘Therefore, any plan for 
improvements must visualise the whole of London and not one 
portion of it,’ appear to lose part of their value through a misunder- 
standing of the Committee’s standpoint. 


4 CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARIES 


(a) Reference. The Library Association Branch put forward 
the view that Reference Library facilities require supplementing 
for certain purposes, e.g., for commercial and technical interests 
and for the advanced student. The Committee agrees that this 
is 80, and immediate development will probably take place along 
the lines of expanding those local reference facilities which are at 
the moment provided, though unevenly. This does not, however, 
remove the need for a Central Reference Library for the whole 
London area. Not only will such a library have available for 
consultation books which can only otherwise be obtained through 
the National Central Library, but it will enable them to be consulted 
quickly. So much research, both private and business, is handi- 
capped by the time which elapses before a book can be obtained. 

(6) The Library Association Branch’s criticisms of the Com- 
mittee’s proposal for dividing the lending libraries into ‘ student’ 
and ‘ popular ’ appear to arise from a misapprehension. ‘ Student’ 
was not meant to apply solely to those readers who were attending 
classes or studying for examinations, but to all those whose reading 
included any element of serious study, or any search after 
information. 

The Committee certainly did not assume that ‘ popular reading 
is inferior reading ’, but it did consider that it was perfectly practic- 
able to divide readers into those who read chiefly fiction and the 
lighter type of non-fiction, and those who do not. The branch 
apparently fears a segregation of the less studious readers, but it 
does not appear to us that the provision of a large number of small 
local branches of a public library holding stocks of lighter reading 
will prevent anybody who requires a different type of book from 
going to the central borough library where it would be found: 
in fact, the branch librarian would be careful to answer any enquiries 
in this sense. On the other hand, these small libraries will do two 
very important things: they will bring public library facilities much 
nearer the homes of the people than they are at present, and they 
will act as feeders to the Central Library. In so doing it appears to 
us that they will be fulfilling the object of the public library service. 
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5 THE MEASURE OF AGREEMENT 


Though the principle of LCC control has not been admitted, 
the Library Association Branch agrees with the Committee’s 
suggestions for better reference facilities and for equalisation of 
standards. There is also agreement on the following immediate 
reforms : 


(2) The development of inter-availability of tickets. 
() The provision where possible of joint libraries. 


(c) The giving of greater power of choosing books to the 
Librarian. 


(d) The reduction of the period allowed for reading fiction 
where this seems excessive. 


(2) More general contact with schools. 

(f) The encouragement of special collections of Borough 
history. 

(g) The improvement of the appearance of buildings. 

(4) Improved advertising of the facilities available. 
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A POLICY FOR BRITISH AGRICULTURE by LORD ADDISON 
(Gollancz 7/6) 
An authoritative contribution to the literature of Socialist planning and to current 
discussion of agricultural policy. Lord Addison bases a policy: of agricultural expan- 
sion on the acknowledged deficiencies in the diet of large sections of the population 
and on the extent of the British land not at present fully used. He emphasises the 
places which producers’ boards must play in any such programme, but at the same 
time makes clear that they should not be permitted powers so wide as those which 
the Milk Marketing Board, for example, now exercises over retail prices. He 
emphasises too the need for a reform of marketing arrangéments, but appears to 
be somewhat inclined, on grounds of their efficiency, to leave some large distributors 
in their present powerful and profitable position (although he insists that United 
Dairies, for example, must be incorporated in a National Scheme). C.G.P.S. 


A NEW DEAL FOR NURSES by G. B. CARTER (Gollancz 5/-) 


Miss Carter summarises the history and development of nursing in an illuminating 
way. The immediate stimulus to nursing reform was the Crimean War. It was 
the Great War which brought about the Nurses Registration Act, and the formation 
of the General Nursing Council to compile a Register to standardise training and to 
test it through public examination. Miss Carter claims that a more progressive 
policy is urgently needed. The present methods, at the same time too rigid and 
too diverse, fail to provide a satisfactory career for the nurse or an adequate service 
for the needs of the community. Miss Carter has valuable suggestions to make. 
It would be disastrous to wait for a third war before carrying them out. P. H. 
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BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM TODAY by G. D. H. COLE and thirty others 
(Gollancz 7/6) 
This book covers Trade. Union history, the general problems.of Trade Unionism today 
and a survey, industry by industry, of the strength and prospects of working class 
organisations. 
Contributors include Tom Johnston, Barbara Drake, H. L. Beales, John Parker, 
R. Coppock, Ellen Wilkinson, J. R. Clynes and Wal Hannington. c.G.P.8. 


G P O by E. T. CRUTCHLEY (C UP 7/6) 
This is an excellent little hook which augurs well for the success of the * English 
Institutions Series’ of which it is the first volume. It gives a very readable, though 
brief, account of the British postal service in all its branches—posts, telegraphs, 
telephones, wireless, and even as stockbroker and banker. The many sided nature 
of Post Office activities is made clear. The photographs are outstandingly good. 
The only criticism is that an appendix collecting together—and supplementing— 
the many statistics scattered throughout the book would be very useful. Perhaps 
this might be remedied when a second edition is called for. AR ts 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION FOR SHOP AND OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES by J. HALLSWORTH (Harrap 5/-) 
There are more than two million insured workers in the distributive trades and 
well over one million office employees, few of whom receive much attention in 
modern protective legislation. Even where the law exists, provision for its enforce- 
ment is very often quite inadequate. These are the matters examined here, and it 
will be agreed that a start has hardly been made. Mr Hallsworth elaborates his 
proposals for guiding future action in some detail. Lea Nie 


THE BRITISH CABINET SYSTEM 1830-1938 by A. B. KEITH 
(Stevens 15/-) 
A work of distinguished scholarship enriched by the observations of a highly original 
mind. There are times when Professor Keith’s comments distract attention from 
his main arguments, but yet the chief value of the book may well be found to lie in 
the tenacity with which he adheres to his personal beliefs. It is surely of outstanding 
interest that a critic of such independence and importance should find the machinery 
by which the Munich Settlement was achieved as subversive of democracy in this 
country as its results have been destructive of it in Europe. W.T.W. 


HEALTH INSURANCE WITH MEDICAL CARE—THE BRITISH 
EXPERIENCE by DOUGLAS W. ORR and JEAN WALKER ORR 
(Macmillan 12/-) 

A friendly, over-enthusiastic, though substantially accurate, account of British 
national health insurance and of the ancillary services that fill some of the gaps, by 
two Americans who came over to sce what help our experience could be in solving 
American health problems. * We have discovered,’ they say, ‘nothing of which 
the English themselves are not aware.’ But the book indicates the possibilities of 
the technique of interview (or should we call it mass observation ?); and the results 
of the questionnaire on N.H.I. circulated to 121 insured persons are very interesting. © 
Nor has anything as readable been produced this side of the Atlantic. Pe 


FOR MAGISTRATES AND OTHERS by LEO PAGE (Faber & Faber 7/6) 
This book is made up of a selection of addresses by the author. By its nature it 
cannot form a coherent treatise, but it approaches from points of view varying with 
the type of audience the general problem of the humane treatment of the delinquent. 
It discnsses the Probation System, Prisoners’ Aid and the social and economic back- 
ground of delinquency with a common sense and constructive outlook. That a writer 
with the great experience of Mr Page should feel it necessary to address so much 
that seems almost platitudinous to magistrates is a telling commentary on our judicial 
system. But Mr Page quotes with effect tne fact that over the past five years only 
1,600 visits to prisons had been paid by the 30,000 odd justices in the country and 
12 by judges. Our judicial system ie administered by amateurs even when they arc 
highly paid. J.E. McC. 
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THE RISE AND GROWTH OF CONGRESS by C. F. ANDREWS and 
G. MOOKERJEE (Allen & Unwin 7/6) 

THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER IN INDIA by B. SHIVA RAO (Allen & 
Unwin 10/6) 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIA by LEONARD M. SCHIFF 
(Quality Press 6/-) 
The first of these is a necessary book for the study of the Indian national movement. 
It shows the close relationship between the beginnings of that movement and the 
reform movement in Hinduism. The Congress itself had its predecessors and the 
Indian people had half a century of political experience before its foundation in 1885. 
The survey concludes with the break with Liberalism, the emergence of Gandhi as 
the national leader, and the advent of non-cooperation. 
Shiva Rao’s experience of trade union organisation began 20 years ago in Madras 
and until recently he had devoted himself mainly to that work in South India. His 
facts are official, but his conclusions, which are personal, demand careful consideration 
by reason of the practical authority with which he speaks. Some of the chapters 
have already appeared in the Manchester Guardian and Foreign Affairs, but this 
story of industrial conditions in India is nevertheless fresh and of great value. 
Any book carrying a foreword by Mr Jawaharlal Nehru is already strongly recom- 
mended. Mr Leonard M. Schiff is thus fortunate. Mr Schiff, whether one agrees 
with him or not, writes with knowledge of the real Indian scene and the intimacy 
of Indian life, which is rare in an Englishman. This is a necessary book for an under- 
standing of present trends and developments. It should be read with C. F. Andrews’s 
The True India. H.S.L.P. 


GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING by JULES BACKMAN (Pitman $3) 
The title is slightly misleading, as ‘ price-fixing’ is defined very widely, being taken 
to include indirect regulation of prices through production control, import and export 
regulation, loan programmes etc. The greater part of the book deals with American 
experience, and perhaps the best chapters are those dealing with the NRA and 
AAA. c.P.M. 


HITLER OVER AFRICA by BENJAMIN BENNETT (Werner Laurie 5/-) 
A lurid account of Nazi intrigues, mainly in South West Africa. The substance of 
the story is probably accurate, though coloured with journalistic sensationalism. 
The appendix has some interesting ‘inner-party’ letters found in a police raid on 
Nazi headquarters in South West Africa; but it also includes several extracts from 
the now discredited ‘ atrocities’ Blue Book of 1918. The writer is an imperialist 
who sees only two alternatives: keep or surrender. Internationalism is not con- 


sidered. A.W.F. 


THE GERMANS AND AFRICA by EVANS LEWIN (Cassell 7/6) 

First published in 1915, this book traces the origin and growth of Germany’s interest 
in African colonies. It is largely factual, but its tone suggests that there was always 
something specially sinister about German designs. No doubt the British can teach 
others a thing or two about disguising one’s real aims, but that would hardly be a 
basis for the present international discussion of the problem. The author has made 
few alterations for this edition, but has added two new chapters. The work is not 
of the same quality as the more recent and fuller studies of Miss Townsend or Mr 
Rudin. 


AFRICA AND WORLD PEACE by GEORGE PADMORE. Foreword by 
SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS (Secker & Warburg 3/6) 
Mr Padmore is a West Indian journalist who writes on colonial problems from the 
native point of view. He sketches the developments that occurred after the scramble 
for Africa last century and says some hard things about the Versailles settlement 
and the betrayal of Abyssinia. He proceeds, in what is the most useful chapter in 
the book, to criticise the mandates system and‘to show how its weaknesses are rooted 
in the compromises made at its inception. 
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SEA POWER AND THE NEXT WAR by Lt-Cdr A. C. BELL 
(Longmans 6/-) 
A short discussion on war, naval war in particular, and an outline of what our Navy 
may be expected to face in the next world catastrophe, based on an analysis of the 
Great War. Japan, Germany and Italy are considered as probable antagonists, but 
few will agree with the argument that ‘Geography more determines what one fleet 
can effect against another than gun-power, speed, and numbers’. The economic 
surveys, though general and vague, are useful to students of the problems of the 
aggressor nations. A.B. 


THE NEW SWEDEN by BJARNE BRAATOY (Nelson Discussion Books 2/-) 
Contains a great deal of valuable information on Sweden put together in a readable 
way. Particularly valuable is the chapter on Capitalist Sweden which describes the 
extent of private enterprise and the obligations and limitations imposed upon it. 
The book is a little complacent ; an account of the dangers which threaten democracy 
in Sweden would have completed the study. Perhaps this is to be given in the com- 
panion book with the curious title Nordic Politics : the Civilised Way which Dr Braatoy 
promises. c.G.P.S. 


UNIONS OF THEIR OWN CHOOSING by ROBERT R. R. BROOKS 
(Yale University Press 14/-) 
Too little is known in this country of the US National Labour Relations Board. 
This is a very readable account, well illustrated with an impartial selection of press 
cartoons. The author concludes that the N L R B’s influence is wholly on the side 
of democracy. c.P.M. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME OF AUSTRALIA by COLIN CLARK and 
J. G. CRAWFORD (Angus & Robertson 3/6) 
Colin Clark has found another ‘ National Income’ to investigate and has done his 
study with his usual statistical flair. J.P. 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN POLICY ed. W. G. K. DUNCAN (Angus & 
Robertson 6/-) 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE FUTURE ed. 
H. V. HODSON (O U P 8/6) 
Every country’s foreign policy today must depend on the answers given to two 
questions. Must we prepare for an age of violence, for a Tamerlane rather than a 
Napoleon, since modern aggressors have no ideas to convey ?_ If we must, then some 
union to resist attack is so obvious a necessity that it is childish even to ask the second 
question whether a League of all the threatened ought to be the basis of each country’s 
policy. The interest of Australia’s Foreign Policy is that it shows that Australians 
are bemused in just the same way as ourselves. It is a fair, intelligent and evidently 
faithful account of Australian opinion, and therefore of real value. 
The British Commonwealth is the report of a conference of experts. Here is no honest 
incoherence but evasion. Munich is called a threat to international order when in 
fact it was a smashing blow. All the old pieces in the international game are trotted 
out again. Neither of those two inexorable questions is frankly faced. No hint is 
given of such inconvenient truths as that Japan’s trade policy in Manchuria is essen- 
tially the same as that of the Ottawa agreements, and that our conquest of Rhodesia 
was as naked an act of spoliation as Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. Nor does the fact 
appear that Mr Chamberlain has done what no Prime Minister has done for generations, 
and made of foreign policy the Party issue dividing the country. N.L. 


CONTEMPORARY NEW ZEALAND by THE NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (Oxford University Press 10/6) 


This is the ablest and most informative book so far published on the achievements 
of New Zealand’s Labour Government. British Socialists will find the sections 
dealing with internal as well as external marketing of great interest and will hope 
that the day will not be too long distant when similar social reforms can be introduced 
in Britain. J.P. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE NEXT WAR by PAUL EINZIG 
(Macmillan (7/6) 


In many ways informative and stimulating, this book suffers from the defect that 
it envisages the danger which threatens us as an inter imperialist war of the old type. 
It has an air of complete unreality because the author has not recognised the implica- 
tions of Munich—where all the imperialists were on the same side—and of the war 
in Spain—which can provide political lessons essential to any discussion of the subject. 


C2 Gara 


PROPAGANDA-BOOM by A. J. MACKENZIE (John Gifford 10/6) 


Some clever introductory remarks about the technique and aims of propaganda, 
leading up to three main parts dealing with Russian, Italian and German propaganda. 
Comparatively little knowledge of Russian circumstances, but some interesting 
material on the Comintern. The chapters dealing with Fascism and Nazism are 
based on a careful study of original sources. Useful contribution to the already 
scientifically valuable collection of propaganda stories in circulation nowadays. At 
times even amusing and taking the wind out of the sails of detective stories. W.S. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DOCTRINES OF CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPE by M. OAKESHOTT (CUP 10/6) 


This book depicts Democracy, Catholicism, Communism, Fascism and Nazism by 
means of selections from the chief writers in each school of thought. The selection, 
admirably made, gives a full and fair picture of the professed ideas of each doctrine. 
Mr Oakeshott deliberately restricts himself to ideas and ignores practice ;_ the limita- 
tions of this method are particularly apparent when Fascism and Nazism are described. 
The quality of Mr Oakeshott’s brief introduction makes one wish that he had attempted 
a larger and more critical survey. The book will be specially valuable to those who, 
equipped with knowledge of the facts of contemporary Europe, are trying to make 
sense of them. M.S. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINES IN MODERN INDUSTRY by Dr 
ALFRED PLUMMER 2nd edition (Pitman 10/6) 


The remarkable economic—and political—changes of the last four years have made 
necessary a new edition, which deals adequately with recent developments. The 
book deals comprehensively with the history and operation of international cartels, 
and to the student of industrial combination is quite literally indispensable. J.T. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHARE-OUT by BARBARA WARD (Nelson 


Discussion Books 2/-) 


Really excellent as a compact introduction to the subject. It covers with facts and 
figures imperialism as a whole and the separate empires ; colonies and trade, 
raw materials, investment, currency etc; and the wider political and strategic 
aspects of the problem. Perhaps it pays too little attention to the native viewpoint 
and is rather vague in its treatment of possible solutions, long and short-term. 

It is a pity that this ‘discussion book’ has neither footnotes nor bibliography to 
suggest material for further reading. A. W.F. 


CHINA AND JAPAN Information Paper No. 21 2nd edition (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 2/6) 


This is a short, comprehensive survey of the recent history of the Far East and the 
developments that have led up to Japan’s present war on China. Its factual material 
is good, its chapter on ‘ Economic Factors’ is valuable and no one can really under- 
stand Far Eastern politics unless they have mastered the facts it contains. But 
however useful the book may be it has its bias and whitewashes both the Japanese 
and the British. Its account of the League’s handling of the invasion of Manchuria 
in no way reveals the completely contemptible attitude of Great Britain, an attitude 
which still continues. A.D.C. 
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THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF SCIENCE by J. D. BERNAL (Routledge 
12/6) 
A manifesto of scientific and socialist humanism. The first half, ‘What Science 
Does,’ begins with an excellent sketch of the history of science from a historical 
materialist standpoint, and goes on to give a very complete survey of the actual 
organisation of scientific research in Great Britain together with a penetrating analysis 
of the reasons for the failure of science to do as much as it might for human welfare. 
The second half, ‘What Science could do,’ consists of a number of well thought out 
and closely linked suggestions for the improvement of the organisation and finance 
of research, the publication of its results and the training of its practitioners, together 
with a stimulating sketch of the possible fruits of planned scientific work in a society 
organised for the promotion of human welfare. The whole work is well documented 
and indexed. H.D.D. 
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